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Thk object of this paper is to state briefly the arguments, which I venture to think will 
be considered to have some weight, against the remote antiquity commonly assigned to the 
Iliad and the Odyssey ; and to show that, so far from theip being, in their present form, 
genuine and original works of the ninth century B.C., they must be considered as compilations 
from other and still earlier epics, probably none other than those which we find so constantly 
referred to in Pindar and the tragic writers. I go so far as to venture an' opinion, that the 
poems we now possess were compiled, that is to say, were put together in their present com- 
plete and continuous form, at some period not very long before the time of Plato, — that being 
the age in which they begin first to be uniformly quoted as ^^ Homer,^ and to which a large 
part of the language, though mixed up with very archaic forms, can with the greatest proba- 
bility be referred*. 

This conclusion, since it outstrips in boldness the speculations of Wolf and his followers, 
who have adopted substantially the same views respecting the composite character of our 
poems, will, almost as a matter of course, be received with incredulity by some, with surprise, 
perhaps almost with aversion, by others. That it is however either a liasty or a rash conclu- 
sion, I must deny. It is one that I have arrived at by a process of reasoning and a series of 
researches, reconstructions, and combinations, that have resulted in my own mind in little 
short of conviction. All that I now ask is, a fair hearing and an impartial consideration of 
the arguments adduced. 

I have already put forth an outline of these views in the Preface to the first volume of the 
Iliad, and, in a more condensed form, in the school edition of the same work ; and I am bound 
in fairness to add, they have met with but little favour from the reviewers. I think, however, 
that they hardly understood the greatness of the question ; and it is not likely they would 
care to examine calmly and dispassionately what was to them a novel, and therefore a false 
theory. The fact is but too evident, that very few persons care to be convinced, when precon- 
ceived or educational notions have to be set aside. To unlearn is a more diflicult and less 
pleasing task than to learn. *^ Who ever,^^ asks Landor, '* wished to be persuaded against the 
grain in any matter of importance or utility ? We listen to those whom we know to be of the 
same opinion as ourselves, and we call them wise for being of it ; but we avoid such as difler 



* I wish it distinctlj to be undentood, at the outset, that I 
fully belieTe io the great antiquity of ' Homeric ' epict, under 
•ome form, and am prepared to accept the Tiew that their ulti- 
mata origin may be Indian, and poeriUy connected with the 



worthip of the ran or the elements. The doubts I have raised 
concern only the particular form iu which the Homeric poems 
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« 
from us ; we pronounce them rash before we have heard them, and still more afterward, lest 

we should be thought at any time to have erred.** 

The question I have mooted is, of course, one that must stand on its own merit. It is 
no pleasure to a lover of Greek literature to believe that his cherished ** Homer*' is much less 
ancient and less genuine than he had supposed. But, as Aristotle quaintly puts it, both 
Homer and Truth being our friends, we may be permitted to give the preference to the 
latter. In a literary point of view, the discussion is one of real interest and importance, 
affecting as it does the whole history of early Grecian poetry: as a merely antiquarian 
question, it has hardly less interest, as boldly impugning the soundness of views which, one 
may say, all the world has held at least since the time of Aristotle. I am the more desirous 
to enter now on this topic, because of late years such remarkable impulse has been given in 
this country to Homeric studies, and because Mr Gladstone, one of its greatest promoters, 
not only confidently expresses his opinion, to which all respect is due, that the great antiquity 
and genuineness of the poems in question have been fully and finally established by Col. 
Mure in his Critical History of Greek Literature; but he has based the whole of his remark- 
able work entitled *' Studies on Homer*' substantially on that position. Mr Hay man too, in 
his late very able edition of the Odyssey, writes at great length and with much ingenuity in 
support of the same views. 

So far as I am aware, the particular line of argument which I have pursued has never 
been carried out to its logical conclusions, if indeed it has ever been entered upon at all either 
by German or English scholars*. The present essay therefore may fairly claim the credit of 
being new. At least, the method I have pursued finds no place in the speculations of those 
who have questioned the personality of Homer, or entertained misgivings as to the integrity 
of the poems attributed to him. This is the more remarkable, because we really seem to have 
ample materials for arriving at sound conclusions on this question. The poems themselves 
are indeed commonly referred to a period which may correctly be called pre-historic ; but 
from 600 b.c. downwards we have great stores of Greek literature and Greek art to draw 
upon; and it fortunately happens that very much of that literature and that art is directly 
and essentially Homeric in its character and Subjects. The identity, therefore, of our Homer 
with the ancient Homeric poems can hardly be regarded as very difficult to prove or disprove 
by a careful examination of these evidences. 

As it is certain that by the epics of Homer the ancients meant a great deal more than we 
understand by them, — and in fact, that they attributed to that vague and misty personage all 
the mass of ballad literature on the sieges of Troy and Thebes which, we can hardly be wrong 
in saying, was the accumulated product of the genius of rhapsodists extending over some four 
centuries at least, — it is incumbent on those who rely on the use of the name *' Homer" in 
such writers as Pindar and Herodotus, to show that they meant by it the same as we do. If 
this cannot be shown, still more, if the contrary can be shown, the case of these apologists 
entirely fails. 



* It has not been touched upon by G. Baeumlein io bis 
elaborace and interesting Preface to the Iliad (Tatichnit?', 18^'<4), 



though bis conclusions are againat the genuine antiquity of our 
Homer. 
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My position ia, that it was from this maea of ballad literature, and not from our Iliad 
and Odyssey, that Pindar anH the tragic writers took their themes. 

Now if we find in our Homer allusions to those stories which are given much more at 
length ill Pindar and the Tragics, we must conclude, either that those longer stories were 
made up out of the brief hints in our Homer (albeit "brief hints" anyliow imply pre-existing 
legend*), — as for instance, the building of Troy, the rape of Helen, the judgment of Paris, 
the murder of Agamemnon, — or that those stories in their full form were the older; and uur 
Homer contains merely allusions to them, as being familiarly known at the time of its com- 
position. 

In the time of Aristotle, and ever after, the celebrity of our Iliad and Odyssey had 
become so great, simply from their literary superiority, as to throw the remaining mass of 
epics comparatively into the shade. Pindar and the tragics did not, I believe, possess those 
epics in any written form; they knew the subject matter traditionally, and probably many of 
the verses from the recitations of the rhapsodes. But when they began to be considered as 
of secondary interest, they were gradually parcelled out in separate subjects under distinct 
titles, were then first assigned to different authors, and were ultimately worked in with our 
present poems, so as to form a continuous narrative, or rather narratives, of the Troica 
and the T/iebaica'; and thus the whole collection eventually took the name of the "£pic 
Cyclus," or complete narrative of the succession of events. 

Though the compilation of the *' Cyclus" did not take place at an early period, poems on 
the Troica, with several distinct titles, appear already to have existed. Some of these scparste 
poems are Tfcogniscd by Herodotus, who wrote about B.C. iSO, or even later. He mentions 
by name the Iliad, the Odyssey, the Cypria, and the Epigonif, calling in question the 
correctness of the popular opinion which attributed the last to Homer. 

Unwritten poems so ancient in their origin and so widely popular as these undoubtedly 
were, must, in the very nature of things, have been altered, reconstructed, and {so to say) 
cooked up again and again, in order to bring them up to the tastes and the altered language 
iif each successive age. Wc cannot doubt (for indeed we still have the clearest proofs of it) 
that the adventures of Achilles, Ajax, Ulysses, Nestor, 8:c., were varied in countless ways. 
This consideration, if admitted, will solve at once the supposed " mystery" about the author- 
ship and preservation of the Homeric poems ; any other view will lead us into inextricable 
difKculties. But, if this is true, then we may well concede that a still later written com- 
pilation, even by an anonymous author or rhapsodist, might supersede them all, and still 
be " the Homer." 

Examples of altered treatment in Homeric subjects are, (i) the account of the ^wp of 
Achilles, as given in the Jliad, and the veuot of the same hero with Ulysses, sung as a lay 
by the bard Demodocus in Od. viii. 75, seqq., both events being represented as destructive 



* In oar poemi. puagf From tba Thehdok mmid to hais I put intoa bcttir 

bMO tniiETcrrFd to the Trolu, t.g. II. ixrii. 0T9, Od. xi. epiu on thtte t> 

ISO— 3S0. Antimichui of Colophon u recorded both to have both of th«iii m 

writlen ■ Tbel«irl mi to lute "tditeil Homer." Be probublj | + See Lib. ii 
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to Greeks and Trojans, and Agamemnon being a common party to both*, (ii) The narrow 
escape of .Nestor, when the horses of his car had been wounded by Paris, as described dif- 
ferently in Pind. Pyth, vi. S% and //. viii. c)0, seqq. (iii) The dragging of Hector from 
the car of Achilles, which in the Iliad is represented as an insult to the dead corpse, but in the 
Ajax of Sophocles and the Andromache of Euripides is done to the living man. (iv) The 
double story of both Ajax and Achilles being invulnerablet. (v) The story in the Aja^a: 
(1283) o{ fraudulent voting to decide which champion should meet Hector in single fight, 
compared with //. vii. 183 seqq., where no such fraud is hinted at. (vi) The repetitions of 
giants and their accompanying dwarfs, (a favourite topic in so many legends of antiquity) ; 
thus Teucer the little and Ajax the huge — a symbolical account of the light active \pi\oi 
and the stalwart heavy oirKirri^. So Ulysses and Tydeus were little men, while Hector and 
Achilles were of large stature. We might add, that Paris, like Teucer, is a true v/ziXcJs, as 
he is represented in the iEginetan marbles, though in //. in. 17 seqq. he has a mongrel dress, 
partly, it would seem, adapted from ancient descriptions of Memnon. The Laestrygonians 
in the tenth Odyssey are only a reproduction of the Cyclopes. They are cannibals alike, and 
pelt the ship of Ulysses precisely in the same way by hurling at it huge fragments of rock. 
Calypso again (see Od. ix. 29 — 32) is certainly another version of the Circe-story, the latter 
being the more ancient of the two. The divine armour presented by his mother to Achilles 
is in like manner a repetition of the legend that the gods gave Peleus a suit of armour on 
his marriage with Thetis. So the transformations of Proteus in the fourth book of the 
Odyssey are a counterpart to the story of Thetis having changed herself into various shapes 
to avoid the embraces of Peleus. 

The composite nature of our two poems indeed might have been inferred from each of 
them containing only an episode in the long and adventurous tale of the Troica ; from each 
being in itself a fragment, pre-supposing a knowledge of all the story, and having neither 
beginning nor end, properly so called. Again, the characters introduced into the Troica 
seem to have come from very different sources, ». e. to have been mythical heroes of widely 
different countries. Thus, Achilles of Phthiotis and Ajax of Aegina an^d Salamis are clearly 
European ; Memnon was almost certainly an Indian character, while a good many names 
indicate a connexion with Magna GrsBcia, as Antiphates and Cyclops the giants, Circe, iEneas 
and Caieta, Telegonus and Latin us ; others, as Alcinous, with Corcyra, where that king was 
worshipped as a hero even in the time of ThucydidesJ. Not a few passages in the Odyssey 
indicate a knowledge of Phenician characters and customs. Compare, for instance, Od, xv. 
415 seqq. with Herod. I. 50. The author (if one and the same) of our Hiad and Odyssey 
was beyond question an Asiatic, who personally knew little or nothing of the geography of 
Greece proper. Yet the *' catalogue" in the second book is as clearly the work of some 
European bard, who had an accurate and special knowledge of the towns in the neighbourhood 
of Phthiotis. On these considerations alone a prima facie charge is made out against the 
genuineness of our Homer, and a proof of its being a " composite" work. 



* We might add, that In the one case Aid« ^TcXc^rro fiov\r\, i t See Pind. Ittkm, t. 47, and Dr Donaldson's note, 
while the vtlxot of the Odjasey took place At^v fityJlXov ltd > % iif. 70. 
/SovXcff. i 
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The particular evidences on which I rely have not been touched upon at all even bv 
Wolf, the great impugner of the genuineness of the Homeric poems. He rests his doubts 
generally on the improbability of such long compositions having been orally transmitted in 
anything like a perfect state by the rhapsodists who for some centuries made it a profession 
to recite them ; on the uncritical character of the earlier ages of Greek literature ; on the 
internal evidences of various ballads having been put together to form our Homer; and on 
the comparative lateness of the art of writing. But even Wolf seems to entertain no doubt 
that these poems, viz. our Iliad and Odyssey, did exist in the time of Pisistratus, in the main 
as we have them now, and he appears so to interpret the story first told in the Platonic 
dialogue Hipparchus, and repeated by Cicero, Pausanias, and others, that Pisistratus or bis 
son Hipparchus first collected, revised, and put them into writing for the use of the 
Athenians. For myself, I am quite unable to find even a shadow of proof that our 
Homeric poems existed at so early a period even as that; and my belief is that in their 
present form they are of considerably later date. They are the work, I think, of an Ionic 
compiler of the school and age of Herodotus and Antimachus*, or very little before that 
time, — one who lived in the period when literature first began to be committed to writing, and 
who, while he borrowed largely from the old epics, so remodelled the portions which suited 
his purpose, via. the exploits of Achilles and Ulysses, as to put them into the language of bis 
time, which differs in no respect from the Ionic Greek of Herodotus. Of course, on such a 
supposition there is no difficulty whatever in accounting for the general uniformity both of 
the characters and the plots, a fact on which Col. Mure so confidently relies for establishing 
the genuine authorship and antiquity of the poems. 

I propose to arrange the evidences I have collected under the following heads ; viz. 

1. The negative argument, from the absence of direct reference to our poems in the 
older writers, and even in Pindar and the Tragics. 

2. The general absence of Homeric scenes (not always of characters) in early Greek 
art, especially the Greek vases, prior to B.C. 450. 

S. The fact (which is undeniable and extremely suggestive) that the Iliad and the 
Odyssey are first largely quoted and appealed to as " Homer" by Plato and Aristotle. 

4. The comparatively modern style of the diction, intermixed with numerous archaic 
forms, which must be considered to belong to a wholly different and very much earlier period 
of the language. 

5. The fact that in general the dialect and forms of inflexion very closely resemble the 
style of Herodotus ; and that there are even some allusions {e, g. to the wealth of Delphi, the 
greatness of Egyptian Thebes, the * just* Scythians, or Abii, see Her. i. 50 seqq. iv. 23 — 6, 
and //. XIII. 6)y that seem referable to his writings. 

6. The strongly-miij^ed and frequent references in our Homer to earlier epics, which 
Pindar and the Tragics t...*oughout make large use of, while they rarely if lever contain 
passages that cfan be shewn to have been directly derived from our Homer ■(•. 



* I shoald almoat hare taid, of Aotimaebiis hiroielf, who 
wai a contemporary and fHeod of Socrates, bot that the ancients 
ezpraasljr dbtingnisb the two, as Propert. lu. 32, 46, * Tu noo 



Antimacbo, non tatior ibis Homero.' Not that I regard this 
fact as at all conclus'iTe in itself. 

t The Philoctetes of Sophocles 409 and 1027 mentions the 
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7. The artificial and thoroughly dramatic nature of our poems, indicating an advanced 
period in Greek thought and literature when they were composed. 

8. The fact that our poems form but a small part of the ancient Homeric themes, 
being primarily incidents culled from the adventures of two principal Homeric heroes. 

9. That throughout our Homer a knowledge is presupposed of all the incidents and 
characters, as well as of the general motives and events, of the Trojan war, up to quite a late 
period in its history. 

10. That the Homeric characters (with some inconsistencies) are almost uniformly 
virtwmMf often even amiable; whereas we have good reasons for thinking that treachery, 
brutality, and debauchery* marked to a great extent the same characters in the ancient 
epics. 

11. The strong probability that this general ethical goodness is due to the age of philo- 
sophy rather than to a remote and semibarbarous one. 

12. The details of the armour generally being those of a late age. 

15. The laws of organic change to which all languages are liable, and which make 
it incredible that the genuine Greek of B.C. 800 or even 900 should (archaic forms, apparently 
adapted, being excepted,) coexist with the Attic and Ionic dialects of B.C. 400. 

14. The constant repetition, even of many verses together ; the great irregularities in the 
use of the article and the digamma; and lastly, the strong indications, from internal evidence, 
of whole episodes having been adapted and annexed from other ballads. 

15. Instances of anticipation in the narrative, as in //. ii. 874, the slaughter made by 
Achilles in the river (Lib. xxi.), and in Od. ii. 20, the cannibal feast of the Cyclops (Lib. ix.) 
are forestalled. 

Every one of the above points, duly reasoned out, carries great weight with it to my mind. 
I do not pretend to say they are unanswerable ; there are some who will find a ready answer 
to anything, and profess themselves quite satisfied with it. I have found no answer as yet to 
any of the above arguments that satisfies me. The strongest of all, however, is that derived 
from the language. By no known laws does it seem possible that the Greek tongue could 
remain unchange . for four or five centuries. We do not use the same forms of words which 
were in vogue in the time of Chaucer, nor, I suppose, would any early printed literature 
represent the language of the present day in the country which gave birth to it; even Dante, 
which perhaps would be cited on the other side, is called very diflicult, I suppose from its 
partially archaic style or word-forms. Anyhow, we know that languages do and must change 
with time; and we know that the Greek of Plato and Aristotle and Demosthenes is very 
different indeed from the earlier Atticisms, to say nothing of the immense changes we can 
trace, from inscriptions, both in Greek and Latin forms. In my opinion, a great deal of the 
so-called Homeric Greek is considerably more modern in its character than the Greek of 
Pindar. 



•tory of Thertites Id 77. ii. and the ships of Philoctetes; and in 
ths AJaz 1277 there is a reference to the burning of the Grecian 
fleeti though with differences from the Homeric account. 

* We know firom a fhigment of Aeschjlus, as well as flrom 



Plato, that the ' fHendship* of Achilles and Patroclns was by no 
means of a very reputable kind. In the tragedies, the amiable 
Helen is always mentioned with detestation. 
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There cannot be s. doubt too that, geiiei-ally speaking, the forms of the verses would 
have to be entirely changed to bring them into metrical conforinity with the more advanced 
dialect; for instance, the frequent use of transitive middle verbs necessarily implies, if the 
farms themselves be less ancient, a reconstruction or remodelling of the epics so as to admit 
them. And so far from this being improbable in itself, in the case of unwritten poems of 
great celebrity and acknowledged antiquity, it is precisely what might have been expected. 
Portions of the tediously long Troica would be reproduced and rehabilitated so as to suit 
the advanced tastes and the language of a later period. Every feature of our present 
poems, to my mind, exactly suits this theory; and the theory itself, if once admitted, doea not 
leave a single difficulty, that I know of, tinej^pfained, I think, for instance, that there is no 
serious dilficnliy in supposing that some rhapsode first committed to writing the particular 
parts of the Homeric story which he was most fond of and most familiar with; that he gave 
to his compositions two names already known and received, Iliad and Odyssey (the former, 
it is important to observe, being a complete misnomer) ; and that these two great works 
passed into the lists of written literature as "Humer," and had well-nigh eclipsed and excluded 
all the rest in the time of Plato. 

A strong objection to this view will, of course, be raised, on the ground that no historical 
evidence exists of any new Homer having superseded the old Homer ; and it will be thought 
quite incredible that this could have been done silently, almost fraudulently, and without 
protest. 1 attribute, however, but little weight to the difficulty; first, because ' Homer' was 
a vague term that included all epic literature; secondly, because the remodelling and 
reducing any important part of that vast mass of 'Homeric' literature would necessarily 
leave the stamp of the old authorship upon it, and so it would remain ' Homer' still. Thirdly, 
because it must have been open to individual rhapsodists to take any definite portion of the 
Trojan story, and treat it in their own way. Yet every such part, however varied or combined, 
would still have been 'Homer'. The above objection therefore is based on a misconception as 
to what 'Homer' meant in ancient times. 

I contend that there is not one shadow or tittle of proof that the Homer which we 
have was the Homer that Pisistratus is said, whether truly or not, to have collected and 
introduced into Athens, Probability is very strongly in favour of the latter having been that 
very different " Homer" frnm which the Tragic poets of Athens a few generations later 
derived their themes. 

Those who, as Col. Mure and Mr Gladstone, insist on assigning a date to our poems 
at least as old as tlie first Olympiad, that is, nearly eight centuries B.C., rely first on the 
well-known statement of Herodotus, that Homer lived four hundred years and not more 
before his time, and secondly, on the mention of the Homeric characters, or known incidents 
of the Trojan war, by authors antecedent to Herodotus, such, for instance, as Stesichorus 
and Pindar. That there was a real Homer of that remote date they conclude from the unity 
of design and the minor coincidences to be traced both in the diction and the characters; 
and they argue that a poem with such uniformity of plot, such well-marked ethical features, 
and withal of such tranKcendant poetical mcril, can only have been the work of one mind. 
This latter inference, it will be seen, I have no intention to dispute. 
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Now it is quite certain that subjects more or less intimately connected with the themes 
of the Iliad and the Odyssey existed from very early times. The characters of Agamemnon, 
Meoelaus, Diom^de, Paris, Helen, Achilles, Patrochis, Hector, Ajax, &c., as well, probably, 
as of the Cyclops, the Sirens, and Circe, were known familiarly to the Greeks long ante- 
cedent to the time of Pindar. Consequently, the Homeric materials (so to say) were 
certainly existing ready for any poet who chose to give them a new treatment, or exhibit them 
in a more popular and dramatic form at a comparatively late date. In doing this, he would, 
from the very nature of the case, retain the general archaic type of the heroic manners and 
dialogue. It is the large admixture of more modern language in which all this is couched, 
that betrays, as the saying is, ' the cloven foot.' From the very nature of the case too, 
he would only make a selection out of those multitudinous cantos of epic song. When Pindar 
says*, that in his time there was no city so barbarous or uncouth as not to have heard of the 
story of Peleus and his marriage with Thetis, he speaks indeed as a poet, but the impression 
on his mind must have been, that the legend was widely known in his time; yet it is an 
incident that has no place, unless by the faintest allusions, in our Homer. It was one, 
however, extremely celebrated and almost hackneyed in ancient art. There are then the 
strongest grounds for believing, — in fact, I may say it is certain, — that our poems are not 
identical with the poems which in the fifth century b.u. were current and were universally 
accepted as the works of the poet called Homer. What the Homeric sceptic has to shew is, 
how our Homer so completely and yet so quietly superseded the older and more genuine 
Homer. My own firm conviction is, that our Homer owes its preservation not more to its 
own intrinsic merits than to its being a work of the writing period, fvhich cannot safely be 
fixed, I think, at a much earlier date than n.c. 450 f. The older poems passed out of notice, 
though very gradually, because writing had fairly superseded recitation, and because the new 
Homer was a much cleverer composition, and supplied in a convenient and symmetrical form 
the most celebrated and most engrossing incidents of the war. 

I am unable, on careful and impartial consideration, to find anything extravagant or 
improbable in this view, which indeed I now believe to be the only true one. The new 
Homer was a reproduction of the old Homeric materiaU; and it was not the less "Homer" 
in its new dress than it had been in its old. No critical inquiry would or could be made 
about it in an uncritical age; and thus an " Iliad" put into shape less than a century before, 
would, I am persuaded, if it had sufficient merit, be accepted in the time of Plato and 
Aristotle as 'the Homer" of the day. So utterly uncritical was that age, so ignorant of 
every principle of philology, that novel words and word-forms would present not the slightest 



t T do not, of cODlM, mMD b; thi* <hat the art of writlDH 
u unknown, but that it wu amplofsd Onlj for brist ini.rip- 
ini, inch u Fpltaphi, trraliei, letten, and meBUfrn ; and that 
B fiicilftifw (or copying litenrj work* did not eiiit mnch befors 
» time of UBrodotni. Praia litermtnre in fact commenctd M 
an u writlnfi could be thou niiliied. It ii moat ilftnlErant, 
>t 'reading' and 'writing' ha>e no proper Terbe fa the earlier 



Greek langn^ce. It la tn Plato that we flnt find eneh i, phnue 
n oVnyiKu.'ffmi* fiip\out. Mr Blakulef (on Hrrod. t, 38) 
remark! ihit the title Xoytrrmit pren to Becatnu makea It 
(ionbiful if hli compoaitiona wera wriKm. Thej were probabtj 
hiatorical talea or ajiecdotee, ai we ibonld call thrm, recited at 
Ilt«nr7 or coniitial parliea. There are rarr good reaaoni for 
belierlng that Findar'a odea were not written, bat taught orallj 
' bjdyyAoi. In Eur. H>pp.4fil,y/iiifalrer^lonw-paintiiiga. 
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difficulty even to an Aristotle or a Plato. Of that we may safely rest assured ; for philology 
as a science did not exist. 

.Thus then it may be quite true that a Homer (whoever he was— -though I have myself 
very little doubt that the real authors of the early Troica were improvvissatori or rhapsodes, — ) 
lived four centuries before Herodotus, but not true that the poems we now acknowledge under 
that name are anything nearly as ancient. It may be true that Pisistratus did introduce the 
knowledge of Homeric poems into Athens*, but not of our Iliad and Odyssey. In fact, 
scholars have been in the habit of most uncritically assuming, that when we read of an 
Achilles or a Hector, an Ajax or a Patroclus, in Pindar or the Tragics, or see them depicted 
on early Greek vases, that the poets or artists were referring to characters ktwwn to them 
from our Iliad, I am convinced this has been the fundamental error that has distorted 
and falsified all our reasonings on the Homeric question. It is astonishing how easily all 
modern writers on this subject assume^ without a shadow of proof, the identity of our 
Homer with the Homer of the ancients. 

But we ought to face this question fairly and fearlessly. If the ancients really had our 
Homer, there must have been some good reason why they seem, as it were, thus to ignore it. 
If they had it and did not use it, with all their intense appreciation of the Homeric epics 
generally, was it because they regarded that as inferior, which all the world have since agreed 
to consider matchless.^ If so, what are we to think of the soundness of their judgment and 
our own ? 

Taken as a whole these older epics, (as I have called them, in opposition to the ordinary 
theory about the ** cyclic poets'*^) comprised the fullest account of the Trojan war, beginning 
with the building of the walls of Troy by Apollo, and filling up every intermediate incident, 
including the deaths of Achilles and Ulysses, till the murder of Achilles' son Neoptolemus at 
Delphif, — an event treated of by both Pindar and Euripides. 

The common opinion respecting the ancient poems on the Troica is this, that other epics 
did exist, grouped round, as it were, and supplementary to, but strictly founded on, the older 
and greater and more genuine poems, the Iliad and the Odyssey. A considerable antiquity 
is assigned to these epics, but still they are held to be quite secondary; and because secondary 
and inferior, they are supposed to have perished, eclipsed, as it were, by the bright and 
burning light of the immortal Iliad and Odyssey. They are believed to have been originally 
composed expressly to complete the theme of the Troica, as given in our Homer, and to form 
a cycle or chain of events from the first to the last. Hence the authors are known by the 
title of ^* the Cyclic poets," and some of their names are recorded, as Arctinus, Lesches, Agias, 
Stasinus. The general contents of the several poems have been epitomised and even some 



* It it exceedingly likely that some laipicioaBljr Attic alia- 
giont in our Ilomer, «. g. the mention of Theseas, of Pallat in con- 
nection with Erechthem {IL ii. 547, Od, vii. 81), and of the 
peplua offer«d to the aame goddets in the Trojan acropolii (7/. 
VI ), had their origin from the above incident. The oath occa- 
•ionalljr pat into the month of Homeric heroee," by Zeai, Athena, 
and ApjHo,** U an Attic oath, and it found in Demoethenei. 

t 1 am indebted to a geoUeman of great literary taste, and | 



I may add great acateness of reasoning, who has taken up with 
zeal and interest my riewa on the Homeric question, Thomas 
L*£strange, £«q., of Belfast, for an elaborate scheme of the 
whole Troica as collected by him from ancient writers, and 
chronologically arranged. By this table it appears in the most 
striking manner that the subjects of our Iliad and Odyssey are 
but specks in the wide landscape; merely what our world is to 
the solar ststem. 
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few fragments have been preserved. We know too, from the frequent use made of them by 
Virgil, Propertius, Horace, Quintus Smyrnaeus, Apollodorus, Diodorus, and many others, 
that the subjects of these ^^ cyclics^ retained their popularity to a late age. 

Now, if we ask for the authority on which the above statements are made, we must first 
notice that Aristotle in his ^^ Poetics^' does distinctly mention the titles of some other poems on 
the Troica, besides the Iliad and the Odyssey; and it has already been stated that others are 
spoken of by Herodotus. But we have chiefly to rely on an authority to which it is difficult 
to attach very much weight, — Proclus, a grammarian and neo-platonic philosopher of Byzan- 
tium, who lived more than a thousand years after these old epics can be proved to have been 
in existence. At a period when our Homer had long reigned without a rival, and yet the 
existence of other epics, known to and used by Pindar and the tragics, could not be denied, — 
what course was left but to attribute them to others and inferior artists, like so many satellites 
moving round but keeping ever at a distance from the central planet ? 

It is possible enough that certain known poets may have collected and edited the old epics 
severally, either before or after they were made to harmonise as a continuous narrative with 
our Homeric poems, and thus obtained the credit of being the authors. What I contend for 
is, that the cyclic epics had, speaking generally, more of genuine antiquity in them than our 
Homer, i, e. that they were primary rather than secondary : and I infer this from the unde- 
niable and most significant fact, already mentioned, that it is from them and not from our 
Homer that early Greek poetry and Greek art uniformly borrowed their themes. Let me 
assure any one who will try it, that a day or two spent in the careful study of the vast collec- 
tion of pictured Greek vases in the British Museum, will give him a new and sounder view of 
the Homeric question than he has been taught to entertain. As for Pindar and the Tragics, 
they are almost made up of " Homeric*" (Trojan and Theban) legends. I feel all but con- 
vinced they did not know even of the existsnce of our Homer, — if it then had a separate 
existence*. Our poems are epitomes and adaptations of certain portions of the legendary 
history, and those not the. most important, perhaps, but such as turned most naturally or 
most efiectively on the personal history of two of the principal heroes, Achilles and Ulysses -j-. 
It seems highly probable, indeed, that the Cyclics were an amplification, under separate 
heads, or in more regular and complete poems, of an original Homer, while our Homer is in 
turn a modification from those Cyclics. It was to be expected that the older and rougher 
ballads would die out, as the newer poems successively came in. An Iliad composed b.c. 900, 
would have been simply unintelligible to the Greeks who lived 400 or 500 years later. It 
is the tendency of popular literature to change somewhat with the changes of language. 
Even in the printing-age we correct the archaic and irregular spelling of Shakespeare, Spen- 
ser, and Milton. To judge by the orthography of the earlier Latin inscriptions, our version 
of Plautus must have been extensively modernised and recast from its primitive type. 



* In the Tery latest play of Enripides, indeed, the Iphigenia 
in Aulis, a few passages in the first chorus are eTidentl/ bor- 
rowed from the '* catalogue ** in //. ii. Bat that very catalogue 
is beyond doubt a separate poem, adopted by the compiler of our 
Iliad ; indeed, this appears to be generally conceded by critics. 



f To cite one instance by way of illustration : what can be 
clearer than that the scene in the Iliad (tii. 345 seqq.) is an 
epitome of the celebrated '£\«vt)9 atra^Tiio-tv, on which Sopho- 
cles composed a play ? Compare with this Herod, it. 118. 
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had no constancy, but were always shifting and changing, and being re-arranged according to 
the caprice or fancy of rhapsodes in whom novelty was a point of especial attraction*. To take 
one or two rather telling examples: Pindar asks {Islhm. iv. 39) in reference to the descend- 
ants of Aeacus (meaning thereby Achilles), " Who slew Cycnus, who Hector, who the 
leader of the Aethiopian hosts, Memnon, who the brave Telephus by the banks of the 
Caicus?" Again, in lithm. vii. 55, he speaks of Achilles as the slayer of Memnon, Hector, 
and other chiefs. Will any one contend that be took the mention of Hector's death from 
our Iliad, and that of the three other heroes (who are not mentioned or alluded to in the Iliad 
at all,) from what we are taught to regard as the inferior Cyclics? The fact is, — if only we 
dare to face it, — that the so-called 'Cyclic' poetry waa Homer to the ancients, — the only 
Homer they had. We just invert the facts of the case : our Homer was made up from the 
"cyclics," not the cyclics expanded from or in any way founded on our Homer. 

In a remarkable verse, concluding the brief proeme to the Odyssey (lib. i. 10,) 
Tuiv a/ioSeu -yf, 0eo, Qoyarep Aio^, e'lire icaJ i}«<v, 
we have striking evidences at once of late langunge and versi^cation, and of the acknowledge- 
ment of an older poem or poems then existing on the adventures of Ulysses. In the first 
place, duoOev is a word of the Platonic age {e.ff. a/ioOep widtv, 'from some source or other,' 
Gor<f. p. 4ye, D,) like a^wnffyeVtuf, 'somehow,' and does not elsewhere occur in epic Greek. 
In the nest place, the digamma in eiwe ( Feiwe) is violated; yet this word takes it more 
constantly perhaps than any other in the Homeric poems generally (wij. from traditional use). 
Thirdly, Kai ^ulv, ' to us too,'' most conclusively and irrefragably shows, that other poems 
addressed to other audiences did exist, till the new compiler came in, and invoked the Muse 
to give Aim also a share of the popular favour which other rhapsodiets had enjoyed. 

To suppose that all these poems which we call the Cyclics were worked out from hints or 
allusions in the Iliad and the Odyssey, is, as the proverb has it, "to put the curt before the 
horse." For whence did the author (or authors) of the Iliad and Odyssey know of the 
events which are there briefly hinted at? Can any one gravely maintain that from the slight 
and casual mention in the Iliad of the fleet at Aulia, or io the Odyssey of the murder of 
Agamemnon and the disappointment of Ajax at losing the arms of Achilles, long epics were 
elaborated by post-homeric poets; which epics, while the Iliad and the Odyssey were lying as 
it were dormant and unused, formed such fertile and oft-repeated themes for Pindar, 
Aeschylus and the re&t? The same may be asked about the taking of Troy, IXlov irtpat^, 
and the renowned adventure of the wooden horse, which is very briefly alluded to, as a well- 
known story, in liie Odyssey f. Did that brief allusion give rise to the detailed account of the 
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storming and burning of the city which we read in the Troades and the Hecuba^ and still 
more at length in the Aeneid; or did the author (or compiler) of our Odyssey derive his 
statement from the fuller accounts? Obviously/ the latter was the case; and therefore the 
so-called " Cyclics" are older than the Odyssey. 

Equally important, and probably not less ancient than the Troica, were epics on the 
legendary history of Thebes, which I have already called Thebaica, Without a doubt (for 
Herodotus states as much in questioning if the "Epigoni*^ was rightly attributed to Homer,) 
these were referred to the same author five centuries B.C. Pindar has very frequent allusions 
to the invasion of Thebes by Adrastus^ Amphiaraus, and the Argive hosts; even our Homer, 
as well as Hesiod, briefly refers to it. The tragics treat of this theme and the story of 
Oedipus nearly as fully as they do of the Troica, e, g. Aeschylus in the Seven against Thebes, 
Sophocles in the Oedipus Rex, the Oedipus Coloneus, and the Antigone, Euripides in the 
Pboenissae and the Supplices, not to enumerate now the titles of many of the lost plays. 
There can therefore be no doubt that the ^Thebaica' were quite as famous and as popular 
with the early Greeks as the * Troica/ We are not used to contemplate this fact, because we 
have been brought up to believe that all the interest with which the theme of the Troica was 
invested was due to the connexion of that subject with our Iliad and our Odyssey. Had the 
converse happened, that a compilation in the form of a grand epic poem from the Thebaica, 
attributed to Homer (as it unquestionably would have been), had survived to our time, but no 
Iliad nor Odyssey, we should certainly have said and thought that the epic was the groundwork 
and the origin of the tragedies. 

In Pindar we have an unimpeachable witness to the truth of the views here advocated. 
His chivalrous mind made him love to dwell on the Homeric themes ; and he alludes to, and 
even expatiates on, the Trojan legends in not fewer than sixty passages of his extant works, 
including the fragments. Now out of all these there are but three or four that can by 
possibility be referred to our present Homeric poems; and even these seem far more correctly 
referable to the earlier ballads which are so often touched upon in the Iliad itself, than to a 
then existing Iliad *. It is difficult to overrate the importance of this fact, to which I shall 
again have occasion to revert. 

Now according to the common view, that the Iliad and the Odyssey existed in their 
present form, or nearly so, from B.C. 800, how are we to account for the marvellous silence of 
such a poet as Pindar, himself eminently (piXotJLrjpo^^ respecting them ? Are we to be content 
with the ridiculous reason which I have somewhere read or heard, that he was reluctant to 
trench on the sacred soil trodden by Homer .^ There is, in my opinion, but one reply; and 
that is a simple one. The Iliad and the Odyssey as we have them, were unknown to Pindar; 
which is almost tantamount to saying, they are a compilation dating even later than the 
middle of the fifth century B.C., — a period to which, as I have already stated, and shall 
further show, a large part of the Homeric language must also be referred. 

This view is immensely strengthened, and as I think, rendered impregnable, by considering 



* For instance, though 01. ii. 79, 'Ax^XXea t' iiftuc\ iirti 
Zti»6i ijTop XiTaU iirtnTtf tidrtip, might at first sight seem to 
refer to 27. t. 524, it will appear on consideraUon that a very 



different tale is referred to, yiz. the transferring of Achilles 
after his death to the UUb of the Blessed, and his worship as a 
hero. 
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the hardly less important evidence of the Tragic writers *. From the extant plays, and the 
titles and fragments of others we are more or less acquainted with, we may collect the very 
large number of seventy-two which distinctly took for their themes the affairs of the Trojan 
war. Not one single passage in Aeschylus, and not more than four or five from the Ajax and 
the Philoctetes of Sophocles, touch upon subjects in our Homer. It is altogether a mistake 
to suppose that the characters of Clytemnestra, Electra, or Aegisthus were taken, (as most 
commentators have assumed,) from the very brief allusions to them and to the murder of 
Agamemnon in our Odyssey f. The satyric drama of the Cyclops, as well as the Rhesus, and 
the subject of a lost play of Sophocles, the Nausicaa, may certainly (though I do not believe, 
on account of important discrepancies, that they really were,) have been borrowed directly 
from our Homer. I could afford to admit that fact, since I do not doubt that we may safely 
refer our present epic poems to so moderate an antiquity. Yet it is worthy of remark, that 
in a detailed account of the adventures of Ulysses and his companions in Eur. Troad. 435, no 
mention whatever is made of so important a character as Calypso, who, perhaps, is mentioned 
by no author earlier than Aristotle, if we except one passage on which it is impossible to 
depend, in the Theogony of Hesiodj. 

On the Rhesus itself no great weight can be placed, since the authorship, and con- 
sequently the date of that play, are uncertain. Like the Dolonea (or tenth book) of the 

Iliad, it fell under the suspicion of spuriousness even in the schools of the scholiasts and the 

« 

grammarians. 

The case, then, with the Greek poets of the fifth century b.c, in their relation to Homer, 
stands thus : — 

Out of the extant tragedies the large number of half refer exclusively to the subject of 
the Trojan war, or the characters who took part in that adventure. These are. 

The Agamemnon^ Choephoroe, and Eumenides of Aeschylus ; 

The Ajax, Electra, and Philoctetes of Sophocles ; 

The Rhesus, Troades, Helena, Andromache, Electra, Hecuba, Orestes, Iphigenia in 
Tauris, Iphigenia in Aulide, and Cyclops of Euripides. 

The following plays, ^f which the titles remain, and the subjects are more or less known 
from fragments still extant, referred to the same great theme of the Troica. 

Op -^chylus: 

rXat}iC09 irovrun^ HaKafirjhfj^ 

MvpfuBove^ TlrjveXxnn) 

"OttKidv tcpia'19 npcarev^ 

'OoToXOYOi ^ikOKT^TfJ^. 

^l<f>iy4veM lEucTopo^ Xurpa 

Ktptcq "^yxoaTaaia 

MvtTol Ti]\€(f>o<:. 



* Th« ohoral odet of Euripides etpedally contain a great 
daal of ** Homeric ** lore, but generally qnite different from onr 
Homv. 



t Od. 1. 298, for instance. 
t 1017. 
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Of Sophocles: 




Awi? AoAcpo9 




JIa7\Mfii]B7f^ 


Al^(jjLd\MTiBe<: 




TlffXev^ 


^AvTTjvopiBaL 




Tloifieve^ 


^A'^aioiv avWoyo^ 




Uokv^hnj 


'A;^tXXeo>9 ipaarai 




Hpiafio^ 


*EKivrj^ apTrarfTj 




^Kvplai 


» / 




TevKpo^ 




'Etp/HCOVTf 




Tl]\€<f>0^ 


Ei)/oi;a\o9 




TproCko^ 


^l(f>ty€V€ia 




TvvBapeo)^ 


Kpi(TL<; {i e. of the 3 goddesses). 


<E>dM»TtSe9. 


AcLKaivat 




^i\otcTi]T7f^ iv Tpoia 


AaoKotov 




^olvi^ 


Nai;7rXto9 




4>pi57€9 


Me/Lii/o)!/ 




Xoavr)(f)6poi 


'HavauKoa 




Xpva-rj^ 


NtTTT/oa fj ^OBvaaeif^ d/cavOoTrkri^ 


<E>aia#c€9. 


^OBvaaeis Macv6/i€vo<: 






Of EuEiPiDES: 




^Aki^avBpo^ 




^/cvplai 


'E7reto9 




Tlj\€<l>0<i 


IlaXa/Lii/Si;? 




^CKoKrnjTT}^ 


JlrjXev^f 




^oivL^. 


TlpareaiXaos 







Of these fifty-eight lost dramas about Troy, not more than three or four contain sub- 
jects even touched upon in our Iliad or Odyssey ! It is remarkable, that by far the greatest 
number of plays on this theme are attributed to Sophocles, in whose extant plays we have 
closer allusions to scenes in our Iliad than in the other two poets. In the Miz/o/utt^oi^es of 
Aeschylus, some scene liktf that in our ninth Iliad — but it could not have been identical with 
it, — was represented, in which his people, the Myrmidons, implored Achilles to assist ; and 
in the "E/cro/ooj \vrpa the ransoming the body of Hector was described. 

The general inference is clear: that in the tragic age the general body of poems (or 
legends) on the Troica existed and were used ; while the Iliad and Odyssey, if they then 
existed at all, or in some form (which is not denied), were wholly subordinate, 

Athenaeus, it is well known, records an anecdote, that Aeschylus called his own plays 
'Ofifjpou refxa-xTj^ * slices (or cutlets) from Homer.' And so they were ; but they were cut 
from the older, not from our Homer. The same writer (vii, 5) says that Sophocles was fond 
of composing plays from the stories of the Epic Cyclus. Here too we plainly see the true 
explanation. Athenaeus spoke according to the opinions of the grammarians of his time ; and 
he thought that could not be Homer which he did not find in his Homer. 

It must, I repeat, be regarded as a marvellous fact, if the commonly-received views about 
our Homer be true, that in so many extant Greek plays expressly composed on the Trojan 
war, to say nothing of the still earlier Pindaric odes, such scanty and ambiguous allusions 
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should occur to the text of the Iliad and Odyssey. The utmost that we can surmise, on the 
supposition that those epics then existed in their present form, is that the writers in question 
preferred the older themes, viz. the Cyclics, and disregarded the Iliad and the Odyssey as 
embodying a more modern treatment. But this is alt that our argument contends for, viz. 
that the Cyclica were the earlier poems. 

Very imporlant evidence to the same eiFect is to be derived from the study of the Greek 
vases, found in ancient tombs, and preserved in vast numbers in the British and other foreign 
MuAcums. So far as I know, at present, they all tell the same tale. Only the later vases, 
viz. those of the third era, or dating after B.C. 4O0, contain subjects directly taken from llie 
Iliad ; and then (like the quotations in Plato) they suddenly become rather common. On 
those of the second period (in the British Museum) a good many highly interesting pictures 
occur, referring to Trojan events and characters, but not one that suits any scenein the Iliad 
or the Odyssey. For instance, we have a conflict of Achilles with Memnon, and on an early 
hydria from Camirus there is a picture of Hector with bis car, his charioteer, Cebriones, and 
Glaucus. his name being written over each. Yet no such combination of characters occurs 
in the Iliad*. Another (no. 4C6) has two yoke and two trace-horses standing frontwise, and 
is named "the departure of Hector." Other Homeric subjects, not in our Homer, may be 
seen on the early vases marked nos. 428 and 429. There is a vase, which may date as early 
as 430 B.C., on which is a representation of Achilles dragging the body of Hector round the 
tomb of Patroclus. This department of art, however, ia so extensive, that I am compelled 
to leave it at present, though with the more regret, because it has hitherto been so little 
applied to the argument under consideration. There is one, and I believe only one, but that 
a notable, esceptiou to the statement I have made, that the older vases do not represent our 
Homer. On one vase, referred to the archaic period, though late in it, and dating perhaps 
B.C. 500, we have a scene precisely as described in our Iliad, — the contest of Menelaust anil 
Hector over the wounded Euphorbus, in Book xvii. The name is written over each in 
archaic letters. This example, though most interesting and important, does not in tlie least 
invalidate my theory, which is, that the compiler of our Iliad worked up the older scenes and 
subjects to a great extent in the composition or rather compilation of bis poems. 

I have hcfore observed, that the Iliad has no beginning uor end, properly speaking. It 
is what Plato calls aicedwiXov xal airot(s|. It begins with the last year of the war, and ends 
with the burial of Hector. The final capture of Troy is not mentioned. That was effected 
by Philoctetes and the son of Achilles, Neoptolcmus; but then the Hind is all about Achilles; 
it begins with his sulkiness, and ends with his revenge. Some have, for this reason, conceived 
an original " Achilliad " or " Achilleis " to have been the basis of the Iliad ; bnt that theory, 
in itself purely arbitrary, is full of difficulties. All the long details of the rape of Helen, the 
oaths of (he suitors, the summoning of the fleet at Aulis, the embassy to demand Helen, &c.. 
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in our Homer, are taken for granted, and dismissed with the barest allusions. Every character 
and every preceding event is assumed to be perfectly familiar to the reader. All this is, of 
course, precisely what we should expect from a " cooker ** of early poems, that had been 
known and almost hackneyed for centuries. The fact is not a little remarkable, that ancient 
critics, writing under the conviction that " Homer ^. was absolute perfection in everything, 
praise this fragmentary kind of writing as the best possible! Thus Horace* remarks, that 
Homer does not begin his tale with the double egg of Leda, i. e. the birth of Helen, but " in 
medias res Non secus ac notas auditorem rapit.^' Aristotle toot contends that " In this respect 
Homer will appear to be divine when compared with other poets, because he did not attempt 
to sing of the whole of the Trojan war, though it had a beginning and an end."*^ The reason 
he gives for this judgment is, ''For if he had, it would have been very great, and not 
sufficiently conspicuous ; or if it had been of a moderate size, it would have been intricate 
through the variety of incidents/' 

The somewhat tedious amount of repetition, — of verses and passages used over and over 
again, in which some persons find an evidence of primitive simplicity, — appears to me also 
just what we might expect from a " cooker." It indicates an effort to expand and protract, — 
a desire to dwell on a few principal characters, by making them say the same things over 
and over again to different people. The eighth book of the Iliad especially is in great 
measure a patchwork of verses repeated from other parts of the poem. I have no wish to 
use these terms disrespectfully; there can be no dispute about the literary merit of the Iliads 
though I think there is an almost superstitious tendency to exaggerate its unity and coherency 
as a whole. It is so clear, however, that one mind and one feeling pervades the whole poem, 
that it is impossible to regard it as a mere patchwork of ancient ballads. It was the work of 
one poet, using up ad libitum the older materials, and even adapting whole episodes to his 
purpose. How much of it was actually rewritten must be tested by the occurrence of the 
lonicisms used in the time of Herodotus. Equally clear does it seem that the author was 
an Asiatic. All the scenery and nearly all the allusions, even the wild animals so frequently 
mentioned, point that way. The catalogue in the second book, which I have before observed, 
appears to be European, as also the passage in the same book about the portent of the snake 
and the sparrows, may probably have been taken from the Kvirpia €7ri;J. 

Another, and a most cogent, evidence of comparative modernness is supplied by the very 
irregular use of the digamma and of the article. The latter is often used demonstratively, — 
the " Homeric use,*' as it is called, — but often in the ordinary Attic sense, as in //. i.S3, eSSetcrev 
c o yepoov. It is simply impossible (and I speak as one who has worked at it for many years) to 
reduce the Homeric digamma to any fixed rules or principles. It is used just as a compiler 
would use it in times when it had become obsolete. Very many words regarded as ** archaic*" 
can be shown by philology to be either false forms or unmeaning corruptions from their 
original digammated forms. For example, eTnyerai/ov is only a metrical shift to express 



* A. P. 147. I ^ This poem, like to many other epics, was anciently attri* 

t Poetics, chap, xxiit. j buted to '< Homer.'* See Pindar, Frag. 86, Donaldson. 
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ewiferavai, from Fero^ (veins) *a year.' It would take great space to go into this subject. 
I merely allude to it now, because it is of great importance to my argument. 

Perhaps a more curious sul>ject still is the positively false use of some old epic words 
which the compiler did not rightly understand. Thus, he uses \ip9ia, the accusative of 
')^€p€v9^ *a workman/ as if it were a comparative the same as '^epfiovaj and by a no less 
portentous blunder irXcc^J^fiiU,* the plural of an old word 9rXi;( (compare plebs, locupUs,) is 
made to take the construction of irXcfoi'ef. In Od, iv. 404, itctto^c^, an ancient descriptive 
epithet of a seal, *footless,* is made to signify *a brood/ just as Theocritus uses F6iro^€«, 
repeating the error, prolmbly, from this very passage, in the sense of nepoies! I have now 
little doubt that the difficult words ifpy^ivai. 11. v. 89, eVoixoTo, //. xii. 340, the feminine 
form aicewtf* the supposed noun ayyeXAtji, the phrase iraiSo^ iijo^ (a confusion between ecK* 
suus^ and i/iy, * brave,')— are all instances of false analogies and, in fact, of spurious forms. 
Here again is a subject which opens out a wide field for inquiry*. 

I shall add to this paper a considerable list of what I consider <*late" Homeric words. 
Every impartial scholar will, I expect, agree that they are of a coinage and stamp closely 
approximating to the later Attic of Plato and Demosthenes, especially in the use of middle 
verbs. For many years I have l>een forcibly struck and extremely puzzled by this evident 
modernness of much of the Homeric language; and I could see no more satisfactory theory 
for its solution than that of extensive interpolations by rhapsodists. 

The difficulty of establishing even the most scanty and imperfect catena between our 
Homer and the ante-Pindaric writers, is another remarkable fact. Those who (feeling its 
value or even necessity as an argument in defence of their cause) have attempted it, like 
Col. Mure and Mr Hayman in his Preface to the Odyssey, remind one of the saying, that a 
drowning man catches at straws. Of course, if our Homer had existed in its integrity from 
very early times, and had enjoyed a fame anything like its post-Platonic celebrity, sueh poets 
as Archihxrhus, Stesichorus, Solon, Simonides, Tyrtacus. Theognis, were almost sure to have 
mentioned or in some way alluded to it, if only from the congeniality of their themes. But 
I do not scruple to say, after inquiring into the matter closely, that the attempt to make out a 
catena from them is a signal failure. Beyond a word or two, or a phrase, equally referable 
to the general body of the older epics, or the mention of a name, as Agamemnon or Nestor, we 
cannot say there are any indications that the<»e poets knew of our Iliad or Odyssey. And 
yet Stesichorus wrote his famous palinodia in reference to Helen -j-, whom he thought he had 
wrongly or impiously charged with a violation of her marriage-vows by going off with Paris 
to Lacedaemon. This theme he undoubtedly took from the Qfpria^ 



* A contidenib1« part of Battiminn'g 'hexWofpn * h occnfiied 
In th« ex|iUin«tion of forms and the diacuition of meanings 
which prMont dilHcttltiM from anomalies of the aboTe kind. My 
theory of *Ute compihiCion* fumiihet a moet tatitfactory key to 
those difficnltte*. It would be interesting, if space pemiitt«Hit 
to enlarge on these anomalies, real or apparent. At present I 
will only add, that in Od. v. 96, iift9ir4vm seems formed on the 
oaistaken idea that the aorist 4wtfW€&ir was a present inffniti?e 
from imev^M, Juat as x^**'|ui«rai from xpai9ik9i9t also an 



aorist. (So Theooritns forma litivm as from liim, in. 87). Tbb 
is as if a future ax*^*^'** yttf formed from vxt^tlp, I thinV 
0'Xcrv and o'X'fw is hardly a case in point, for we have rr/ivw^ 
and 9if0-« as if from era'ctf and 9c w. To beliefs in' such forms as 
X>jpaTo from y^aipttir, ti^aro from ^6to9a^, ifO'xvMM^i^ef trouK 
aie'xtf»«e'0a« as g nuine ancient epic formSp requires s cradnllty 
that I do not possess. 

[t Sea Dr TlMmpaoa oo Plato, Phsdma, p. 243, B.] 
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The •'Scutum** attributed to Hesiod is generally thought to be a copy cr parody of the 
famous description of the Armour of Achilles in the 18th Iliad. The so-called Hesiodic poem 
18 not really of very great antiquity, neither is the 18th book, if we may judge by the style 
of each, and draw any inference from the fact (such, at present, I believe it is,) that no 
writer earlier than Plato makes any reference to the Homeric narrative. 

Col. Mure places much reliance on a description given by Pausanias (who lived a thousand 
years after the age commonly assigned to the Iliad,) of a wooden chest at Elis, reputed in hit 
time to be very ancient, and sculptured with Homeric subjects. In the face of facts such as 
I have already mentioned, I am disponed to put very little confidence in the critical judgment 
of Pausanias in distinguishing a really archaic from a pseudo-archaic or merely imitative 
work of art. Col. Mure believes this chest may really have been executed eight centuries B.C., 
and there can be no doubt that wooden church chests and doors are to be found, even in this 
country, of many hundreds of years^ antiquity. Still, the mere circumstance of the inscriptions 
being written fiouarpoKbrj^ov does not prove an antiquity greater than b c. 500; indeed, there 
being any writing at all is a very strong argument against a remote antiquity. But it is to be 
observed, as going very far to negative the value of the evidence, even supposing it to 
be valid, that out of the ten '* Homeric" subjects described on the chest, only five are referable 
to our present texts. If therefore the chest was really as old as it purported to be, otber 
poems on the Troica then coexisted of equal note with the Iliad and the Odyssey. 

Mr Hayman relies much on a few common places, or epic phrases, in Archilochus, which, 
because they occur in our Homer, he infers must have been taken from it; a position that I do 
not concede. 

It is in Herodotus that we first read of the Iliad and the Odyssey by name, — both of 
them in ii. Il6 — 7, and the Odyssey by name also (with the quotation of a verse which is 
now read in that poem,) in iv. Si. As I have discussed at some length the references to 
Homer made by Herodotus, in the Preface to Vol. i. of the Iliad, I shall not do more than 
touch upon them here, just noticing the important fact, that Herodotus questions the correct- 
ness of the then popular opinion, that the poems of the Cypria and the Epigoni were the 
genuine works of Homer; also, that in a citation of four verses from the Afo/(i»;^6os dpurrmitf 
by name, he affords at least a strong presumption that the Iliad which he had was not our 
Iliad. For he distinctly says, that ^* Homer in the Iliad describ'^d the wanderings of Paris in 
carrying off Helen, and how he visited other places and also Sidon in Phoenicia.^' No such 
account exists in our Iliad, which merely alludes to the carrying off Helen, in the briefest 
manner, as a well-known popular story. But, what is more remarkable still, he seems 
to quote the ^lofxriceo^ apidTeiti not as part of the Iliad, but as a separate poem. Again, 
that is the title of the fifth book of our Iliad, while the verses he cites from it are in 
our sixth book. His words are these: ** Homer composed in the Iliad an account of the 
wandering of Paris, how he was carried out of his course in taking away Helen, and how, 
among other places he strayed to, he also came to Sidon in Phoenicia. Homer mentions him 
too* in the AtoM^^eo? apurreivi^ where he has the following verses^ (citing four from ILw 289). 



* I grant,. of course, that the wordi ii4fki^a% ik *v d^ioimctoi aptvrtijf would also mean, 'aid it is in tlie A. a*, that hm 

meotioDS him.' 
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We should hardly say, "Sliakcspeare mentions Queen Catharine in his play of Henry VIII.. and 
he mentions lier in the fourth act." Now there is very strong internal evidence that the 
exploits of Dioiiicde really did form a disiiuct ballad that has been incorporated into our Iliad, 
and probaUly therefore since the time of Herodotus'. 

Our Iliad then has not the ' wanderings of Paris'; but it has the ^mnijSeot apttrrflti 
without that episode: in both which respects it seems to differ from the Iliad known to 
HEroduIua. The title ' Iliad,' as I have before noticed, is not at all suited lo a poem on the 
prowess of Achilles. I see no difficulty in supposing that a poem existed — one of the really 
ancient epics — with that title, hut containing a more general account of the siege; and that 
the compiler of our poem adopted it, not because it was a suitable, but because it was a 
received title, for his account of the ufJ"-« of Achilles. 

I believe that the earliest definite quotations from our Iliad are from the Pa.T-f of Ari- 
stophanes, B.C. 419, at the end uf which six lines are cite<t, though mixed with others not now 
occurring, and perhaps made up by Aristophanes himself. Herodotus refers to Homer or 
Homeric subjects ten or eleven times, and on the whole, there can be no doubt that the 
passages militate strongly against our Iliad being tlie same poem as that which he had, 
whether under this name or under several. The consideration of all these passages severally 
would occupy a large space; and I must be contenled here to remark, thut Mr lllakesley is 
fully aware of the impossibility of accommodating the remarks of Herodotus to our present 
poems. To meniion here one example only: when the historian tells us (ii. 53) that " Homer 
and Ilesiod were the first to compose Thengonics for the Greeks, to give the gods their names, 
and to allot their several prerogatives and ennployments, and to indicate their forms;" 
be must be speaking of some then existing poems, attributed to Homer, but totally different 
in their nature from our Iliad or Odyssey, and more approximating to the religious poetry of 
Orpheus and Musoeus, Hesiod's Theogony, though it has come to us in a very imperfect 
and interpolated slate, fairly enough represents the meaning of Herodotus; and the correct- 
ness of his statement has, perhaps, witliout due reason been questioned. 

Pindar, as I have observed, refers to persons and subjects in the Troica, often «l 
considerable length, not less than sixty times. Only four or five of these touch upon scenes 
in our Hiad, — not, as I contend, from it, but from a common source, the older epics. The 
name Homer is mentioned three times by Pindar, and the Homeridae, as rhapsodes, once. 
In one of these he quotes a saying, which can only by a great stretch of imagination be 
referred to a verse in our Iliad^; in another^ he expresses an opinion that Ulysses has 
attained a fame through Homer, beyond the proportion of the sufferings he endure<l; and in 
a third {|, after describing the attack of the mad Ajax on the herds, he adds, that "Homer has 
given him honour among men by setting up a monument of his valour in the divine epics sung 
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by the rhapsodes." The utmost that these passages prove, is what all will readily grantt 
that stories about Ulysses and Ajax formed a prominent subject in the ancient Troica. 

Thucydides has eight passages in which he either mentions Homer by name^ or has some 
reference to the Troica. He alludes to the story of Charybdis in the Odyssey, to the return 
of Amphilochus, and the storm which overtook the Grecian fleet on their return*, a theme of 
the NoVroi, and to the oaths of the suitors. He quotes a verse from the second book of the 
Iliad as we now have it, but he would seem to give that part of the poem a title which may 
have pertained to a more ancient arrangement, the "Sx^Trrpou llapdSoci^. It is rather inter- 
esting to find Thucydides twicet quoting o\ iraXaiol rwv Troitirwv and TrofifrQi as if he recog- 
nized the authority of more than one composer of these ancient epics. He also assigns j:, 
without hesitation, to *^ Homer" several verses which are now read in the Hymn to the 
Delian Apollo. 

Beside the verses in the Pojf already alluded to, Aristophanes has about six passages 
which refer, or may refer, to our Iliad and Odyssey; but he has not less than five others, 
in two of which Homer is mentioned by name, that do not pertain to our poems, but to others 
then current under the very comprehensive name *^ Homer.^^ 

Xenophon in the Memorabilia alludes to our Homer four or five times, and in one passage 
(i. 2, 58) he quotes nine verses from //. ii. 188 seqq., though not exactly as we have 
them. He also (iv. 2, 3S) refers to an incident not in our Homer, the death of Palame€ic8§, 
caused by the jealousy of Ulysses, which he says was a well-known theme (trdi/rev VfivaSa-i). 
It is in Plato however that our Homer suddenly bursts as it were into full recognition (j. 

Here then is a very striking fact, to put it in a general way; Pindar has sixty allusions 
to a ** Homer*' we have not got, Plato that number and more, to the Homer that we have. 
Yet between the birth of these two writers hardly 100 years intervene. 

The argument derived from the close resemblance between the language of Homer and 
that of Herodotus is one of such weight and importance, that I have drawn up a table of 
parallelisms in order to establish the fact both clearly and fully. The words I have selected 
are strictly characteristic^ and in most cases they are quite peculiar to the two authors. To 
say, that Herodotus purposely imitated Homer, and designedly introduced into his history 
a great number of words borrowed from his poems, is an explanation that some have» 
I believe, ventured to give. For my part, I think it infinitely more likely that the 
coincidence of language is the natural result of a common dialect being used by writers of 
the same age and the same country in both works. 



* ▼1.2; IT. 130. 

t I. 5, and vi. 2. 

X III. 104. 

§ See also Plato, Phaedr. p. 261 o. Resp. tii. p. 622. 



I I have giren a fctt»t manj references in the Preftic« to ^h t 
school edition of the Iliad; and I dare saj the nnniber miffhC b« 
doubled, if ererj word and allusion were collected. 
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Remarkable or Characteristic Words (or lonicisms) common to Homer and Herodotus. 



Homer. 

It III. 158, aivA^ ddavdrpai 0€^ d^ wira 



eoiK€v, 



IL XVIII. 493, vvfJL^^ — tjylvsov Kara aarv. 

II VII. 310, Kai p rjyov irpotl aarv^ acX- 
irriovre^ aoov eli/a^. 

IL XXIII. 698, KaS 8' aWo^povibvra fiera 
aif>iaiv eta-av ayovrc^. 

11. II. 700, ToC hk Koi afi^i^pv<f>^^ aXoxo^ 

IL V. 751, Tffiiv avaxXtvat mvKivov v€^09 
17S* hndelvai,. 

IL VI. 256, ak K ivOahe Ovfio^: dvfJKev (inci- 
tavit). 

IL V. 113, atfia S* dprjKOvrt^e Sui crpeiT' 

IL XV. 236, d? e^T , oiJS' apa irarpo^ dvrf- 
Kovartfaev ^AiroXKtov. 

IL VIII. 605, iK iroKuxs S' a^eaOe (al. of- 
aa0€) fioa^ teal l<f>ia fifjXa. 

H. XX. 332, AtWia, rk a^ wBe Oe&v ariovra 
KcXevet,,, 

IL III. 14*6, ol £* dfA<f>l Tlpla/JLOP seal Tlap- 
doov.., 

IL XIV. 261, !Il(ieto yap fjuq wktI 0o^ airo- 
OvfJLia epioi. 

IL XXII. 60, irarfjp Kpovi&rf^ iwl yripao^ 
ovh ^—'<l>0ia€L 

Od, VII. 102, if>aivovT€^ vu/cra^ Karci Bwfuvra 
Ba^TVfiopeaaiv. 

IL 1. 464, cnfkayjfv iwaaavro, filarvX" 
\6p t apa raXXo. 

IL XII. 103,* 0? yap ol eiaairro SiaKpiSiv 
eZyoi affiaroL 

IL X. 521, apSpa^ r dairaipovra^ iv dpya- 
XtjfO'i^ov^atv, 

IL III. 351, Zev ava, S09 riaacdai o fie irpfh- 
repo^ Kwc eopyev. 

Od. XV. 4f4i4f, vfilv S* iirt^paaaer oKeBpov, 

IL l\. 1, oi Bi 0€ol irdp Ztfpl tcoBiifuvoi 
rjyop6e$vro. 

iZf I^VIII. 407, 'O'avTa O^i icoXXiirXoica/i^ 
l^»dypia rivew. 



Herodotus. 

IV. 61, rrj^ hi 779 rrj^ ^icvditcrj^ alv£^ oft}- 
Xov iovoTf^. 

III. 97, <t>6pov fi€v ovSh/a iraxOrfaav ^petv^ 
boupa 0€ ayiveov. 

VII. 168, dv€K(liyxevov ra^ vea^ — deXirriov- 
T€9 TOW "EXXrfva^ vwepfiaXieaOai. 

V. 85, Xiyovai — rov^ rpirfpira^ tovs SXkovto^ 
vvo Tovritov dXXoif>povt}aai» 

VI. 77, IxP^iae 17 Ilv0irj — TToXXa? ^Apyeltop 
dfi^iSpvif>ia^ TCT€ Bfiaei, 

V. 16, Tnap rffp 0vprjp rrjp tcarairoKrrfjp apa- 
kXIptj, 

IV. 180, Ttpip Sk dpeipai airu^ fijdyeada^ 
rdSe TToievai. 

IV. 181, iv Kopu^po't eKatrrov tov koX^vov 
dpafcoPTi^et iK fiiaou tov d\6^ vS€ap ^uxpop. 

VI. 14, ol rpiripapxp^ wapifiepop koX ipavfuir 
X^op, dprjKOvarijaaPTe^ rotai orpaTtiyoun, 

V. 34, Kal atra /col irord to ret;^? iad- 
favro. 

VII. 223, drreSelKPWTo pwfirf^ iaop elypv — 
wapaxpedfiepoi re xal driopTC^, 

VII. 223, ol aV^l Aetopi&ffp^EXXffpe^. 

VII. 168, ovte iOeXriaatiip toi, ipauTunHr0a&, 
ovBi Ti dirodCfiiov iroitjaai, 

III. 14, i^ TrTW)(f)trfp dirucrai iiri yripao^ 
ovh^ 

I. 73, ol irapeovTe^ Sa^TVfiope^ tUv Kpe&v 
TOVT09P iirdaapTo, 

I. 132, irreap Bi BiafiiaTvXa^ Kord fUpea 
TO Ipfjiop h^i^OTf TO icpia, 

IV. 53, Trapixerai IxjOua^ re dpioTov^ 
BiatepiBop ical TrXelarov^. 

IX. 76, Toi^ AoKeBaxfAOplov^ hn iv rycri 
^ov^ai iopra^. 

I. 127» Xr^driv TTOievfiepo^ Ta fuv iopyee, 

VI. 61, 1) Tpo{l>i^ — iiri^pd^eTai ToiaBe. 
VIr 11, iyiPOPTo ayopal, Kai S17 tcov c^ maX 

oKKoi fiyopotoPTO, 

III. 36, ol Bk iic^ripavTe^ auTOP B£pa Xd/^ 
^ItovTOi ^adypia Kpoiaov, 
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Homer. 

IX. 203, ^(oporepov he xepaie. 

IL IX. 402, "iXiov ixTtjaOai, iv veuSfiepov 
iTToKieOpov. 

IL VII. 443, ol Bi 0€ol — 0f)€vvTo p^a ep^ov 

IL X. 30, eTrl aretfxivffv KejxiK^^iv deipa^ 
OriKaro yaTsjceinv. 

II VIII. 354, oX K€v Bq KaKop olrov avairXri* 
<ravT€^ Sktairrai* 

IL II. 692, KaB Bi MuvtiT efiaXep (occidit). 

IL V. 186, v€<f>eKrf elXvp^ivo^ ApLov^, 
Od. VI. 137, apepBoKeo^ 8' airy a i 4^uv7i 
Ktteaieapivo^ iXpLtj. 

IL XI. 160, K€lv* 6x^a KporaXi^ov. 

IL VII. 312, ek ^Ayapip^vopa Bliop aryop 

IL III. 196, airi^ Bi ktIXo^ ok iirtirtoXeiTcu 
arixft^ dvBp&p. 

II, I. 113, KXvTai/iPV<^PV^ TrpofiefiovXoj 
KOvpiBlf)^ dXoxov, 

IL XII. 426, cunrlBa^ cvkvkXov^ Xa^ai^id 
T« irrepoepra. 

IL VIII. 524, p,v0o^ S' 09 phf vvp vyifj^, 

elpfqpivo^ Sara. 

IL IX. 358, pff^a-a^ ev p^a^ hrrjp aXaSe 

irpoepvaaoa. 

n. XV. 491, ij/*€i^ oreoicip kvBo^ viriprepop 

iyyvaXl^. 

IL L 126, Xdois S' ovK iirioiKC waXlXXoya 
ravr hrarfdpeip, 

IL IX. 322, alep ip,fjp '^X'*^ wapafiaXXa- 
li,€PO^ iroXepi^w. 

IL XX. 216, ovira "iXio? iprj '^v weBlip ve- 
iroXiaro. 

IL XIV. 35, T^ /ia TTpoKpoaaa^ epvaap 

(i^a9). 

IL II. 463, KXarfyqBop irpoKaOi^ovrtop. 

IL IV. 431, 0*171) S€iSiOT€9 affp,dpropa^. 

IL X. 152, ey%6a Bi aif>ip Spff iirl cavpcy- 
Tfjpo^ eXi/Xaro. 



Herodotus. . 

VI. 84, iireAp ^toporepop fiovknprai mieufp 
** iiriaKvOiaov** XeyovaL 

I. 155, direiTre <r^i Tripiyfta^ iirXa dpi^ia fn^ 
iierrjaOaL 

III. 136, Trpoa-laxopre^ Bi avrfj^ rd rn'opa- 
OaXcuralBia iOrjevpro. 

VII. 125, Xiovrev oi iireBriKapro tJcta ctato- 
(f>6pouTt KapLTJXoiaL 

V. 4, oi TTpoa-TjieoPTe^ oXo<f>vpoPT€U, caa /uv 
Bel iirei re iyevero dpairXfjaai Kaxd. 

III. 64, eiredp rov vrp&rop dvBpa KarafidX^^ 
dpfip 1kv0v<:. 

II. 6, I'po^ — ^//ifi^ KareiXvp^ipop. 

III. 14, Tf)p p^ep Ovyaripa ipioup leefcaKt^fjti' 
pifp, 

II. 60, ai /lip Tii/f9 t£p yupaueAp KpiraKa 
i^pvo-a^ KpoTaXi^ovai. 

KexaprjKw^ passim, e. g. IIL 27. 

III. 113, ol Be XoiTTol perfPiatcoi — isCriXtit- 
aaPTo Tu^ XotTrd^ twp ^Ap^^opcop, 

I. 135, yapeova-^ S' Ikcujto^ avr&p iroXKcb^ 
p^p KoupiBla^ yvpauca^t iroXK^ S* in TrXeSvov 
7raX\a/ca9 KTWvraL 

VII. 91, Xatarjid re elx^^ dvr d&irl^v 
Cbp^ffoerj^ Treiroitjpepa, 

I. 8, BetnroTa, rlpa Xiyew Xoyop ovte iyiia ; 

I. 50, eXpara irop^vpea km ki0£p€V9, vi/i/crav 
irvpffp pkeydXffp, KoreKaie, 

IV, 180, oreoiaL Bk to irdXcu i/coap^eop to 9 
irapOepoxr;, — oix e^® chraL 

I, 118, perd Be, m oi iwaXiXXoyrfTo. 

VII. 10, rjpetap dpjxyrepoip vapafiaXXopti^ 
Ptop rd reKva. 

V, 62, eir ^ Xovaa iroXi^ vejroXurrat, 

VII. 188, irpOKpotrcrat oppiopro h irofPTowy 
KoX eTrl o/cTci) i/eo?. 

I. 14, rap fiaaiXi^iop Opopop e9 r6p irpOKOf 
ri^fop iBiKa^e (MtSi/v). 

VII. 81, T^Xemp Bk koI idpimp ijaop SXXoi 
arjpuiprope^. 

VII. 41, eirl rolai Bopaai optI t&p aavp^- 
rriptop pow ^txop ^i/crea9. 
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Homer. HERODOXua 

IL XI. 307, iroWotf Bk rpi^i iw^jua KvTdih iv. 9, hreav^iiffovrai Tp6<f>i€^ (otiraific?). 

Berai. 

II. XII. 51, ovBi oi Xinroi roKfuov ^tanroh^^^ m. 86, ivdavra 6 £iap€iou tmro^ wpoaipa^ 

fiaXa Sk ;^p6/i€Tt{foi;. ^i; i'^p€fiiTta€. 

IL II. 362, <w9 <l>pv'rpV i>p¥fni4>^v aprrftf. i. 125, Uaaapyiicu—ip roiai xal 'A^OA/Ae- 

viBcu elal ^prirpri. 

a • 

Examples of Homeric Words that appear to hate been adopted from the older Epics. 

ddaTo^, aaTTTo^, oKeU, apyh-a, ay€/>Q>;^09, 7r6Sa9 w/cu^ 'A')(iXKev^, 'A^i/a/i; dyeXeitf, dXaXfco- 
fiemjU, aTpirrdinf, ''Aprefii^ lox^aipa, AtoroPy afieinfvo^, o/yoaro^, dfioXyo^j avepveiv, aviayo^^ aiefjv 
eyivoirro, dxitov^ ucnrero^^ drpiyeTO^, fiooLiri^ "Hpa, fiirf^h fio^v dyaOo^y yimo, Teprfvio^, yXauteA- 
7rt9, BioKTOpo^, BtoTrjpe^ idtou, BeBrfCL, eWap, elBapy elXop, aXxap, welpap, irtapy afi rjoi i]>aiPOfM4' 
vTi^iy eirea Trrepoei/ro, SpKO^ oBovtcju, 'Epfifj<: ipiovvio^, Kparv^ ^Apy€uf>6vrrf^f aKoicffTa^ a£xo^, 
eirl rjpa ^epew, iirtuvfi Xlepcre^veiOy ipirjpe^ eralpoi, ipirfpol^ ififiepMto^, iv leapb^ alajf, ieXfUvo^, 
ietkeoPy iepypAvo^y errunreuf vot/jlov, evapa fipoToevra^ i^ epov iirro, eiKiiroBe^ iXxtce^ /8ov9, eircyi^ 
vode, iyj(€(TipMpo^, iavo^^ rjvla air/aXoevTay rfviiraire, rjepedovra^, 0€ol peia ^wovre^y Oeiif ireBioiOf Jbc. 
0€6<l>iu p,i]aTa}p cVaXai/T09| t^^ Krdfievo^, iKfievo^ ovpo^, it^ia fifjXay lofuopo^, xeicaBdtv, leexaBovrOf 
iOfdBri^f Kfjlkeoiy fiepimtov dvdpanrioVy p,olpa lepaTOi'q, AaxeBalfiopa KrjTdeaaav, fAeyatd^rel ttopt^, 
/Ai;aTQ)p€9 avrfj^ and <f>6fioiOy 'KeXifffiivo^, fiififikoDKey ovXap^y ofipifumdrpTjy oirXoTaTO^, iroiirvvem, 
an^Oea-ffft, 6p€a<f>i, &c. av^ aiaXo^^ rerfiev, TcriY/ore?, if>davO€v, if>v\oTn^, varfAivrjf vnroBpa, 
terminations in -i7;^i, -o^t, -17^, "oOi, and other suffixes, as lOev, OeiOev, &c. 

Ej^amples of much more recent Ionic and Attic Words^ belonging to the later recensions and 
remodellings of the Homeric PoemSj and probably not earlier than B.C. 450. 

dyvprd^eip, dfUTpoeirfj^^ aaaa and aaca, dif>afiapToe7rrj^, deXirrew, oXXoZo^i di^patpe^v^ 
avdwyevai^, dvaffXtfai^, dKova^eaOai^ dp^ifia^i^, aKXoTrpoo'cCKKo^y avvai^, aiKW for aeucA^^ 
akoyriaeiy d^pa&uv, alvl^eaOai, dvrjKovaTeiVy dmi^epi^ciPy dviaaifu, dwocicuBfialveiv, dirofiv- 
OetaOaiy dr/KofyaOaiy deiKiaaaaOcu, dirtDOeicOai (mid.), fiefiirfKep, fiovXevral, /3€/3\4ifJL/iivo^, 
ffoai^y fipiOoavvff, (with other nouns of the like termination, leepBoovvrj, avptffioavvrf, To^oavptf, 
fjMj(\oa'uurj, BovXxHJVPff, iinroavpf),) Bafi&j BofjUxDO't, (for BapAceiy Bafidaovat,) Bp^rjai^, hrcfi^varo, 
hnve^piBto^y ivaipeaBal riva, kra^pia'aa^Oal ru/o, ivrpowaXl^aOcUf hnfidXKecrOcU rivo^y 
iirayXcueiaOaiy iirarfaXKop^vo^y iTrirrjBe^:, eir^ro^d^eaOaiy ipari^eiv, fjaj(yp,p£Po^y ^<'^^o^» fjaaro 
(^Secr^oi) O^KOTOy 0i]aaTo, urd^eip, WvveaOai^ Kairvi^eiv, Kovaxi^tp, fiapyeUpeiVy fjLtr/d^eaOai, 
lAoyBifyiVy 7rpofJM)^i^€iv, iramrLl^iVy — u^eiv, irpoTroBi^eiPy KeXiyrl^eiv, ireiptiri^eiVy /cep^opi^c^, fcej^i- 
poinoy x\oTOTr€V€iVy KTrjci^^f Kaxi^eaOcu, KaTaSfffiofiopfjaai, Karapxf^aroy fieyaXi^eaOcUp /Aer«k 
iravaoaiKfiy vfjKovoTeiv, vtoyeKiriy olvl^eaOai, otvoiroTo^eiv, irk fjkh/ — dWoTCy oKiyrj[ir€\A(OVy oaadrio^, 
opSaOai (mid.), irpoTfirjai^, irapaTeKn^pacOai, '/rXtf/crl^eadaiy irpoaffdWeaOal rivt, irapafiaXKs- 
a0ai >^x^^» ^^Tre/^i/ZAeyo^, puard^eaOoi, piirrd^eiVy awdealai, aicoTnd^€tp, arriaaxrOcu tcpfirfjpa, 
OTTovBp {vix), Tifii]aacr0ai Tii/o, reOapariKo^iy rv^^aa^ and rervxriicwSt vfifiaKXew, vmjveueaif, 
X^paTo, inroKpiP€a0My vcrdrio^. 
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Many other striking instances might be added, to show that the language of our Homer 
is the characteristic Ionic of d.c. 450 — 400, the frequent use of substantives in -oaJi/i; and -i/s, 
{oouXoauvri^ irXfiQi^, ayofjtfTvs, orpwrv^j fAVfiarus, op'^^^arif^^ fionTu^^ oapiarvs^ &c.), adjectives 
in -r^juuuf'f as oi^X^/uwi^, votifAwVf avoriiiujv^ doatiutav^ genitives in -ew, as HfiXfiiacewi MtXndoew^ 
reduplicated forms of perfects, as dprnprniivoSt optvpeYaTOt r}ptip€i(rTo^ the termination of 
future verbs in ceo, as fieyew^ ya/uteiot arjuapitvj the third person plural of verbs ending in 
^arai) as ^e^arai, Tera-y^aratj contractions of verbs in -doi into ^eou, as riyreov, areovre^^ 
opeovTc^t &c. &c., all which tend to fix the language of the two authors to one and the 
same age and country. 

To those who hold the opinion, — whicli, I have before observed, is a very improbable 
one, — that Herodotus purposely borrowed from the Homeric vocabulary, it may be replied, 
that a large part of the words used in common are essentially prone words (as aWocppoueip^ 
avKiKouareivn TrapafidWccrOQif aeXirrcIi', dreoi/res), and therefore more likely to have come 
into our Homeric texts from Herodotus, than the converge. 

Perhaps I may further remark, as an indication of not very ancient writing, that the 
accounts of making the trench and palisade in Books vii. and xii. are in all their details 
precisely similar to the descriptions of the like works which we find in Thucydides. Had 
then the arts of war made no progress at all in ancient Hellas for 500 years? Also, that 
avXf} is used in the widely different senses, of the old heroic fore-court or inclosure in front of 
the palace, and of the central hall or internal quadrangle (atrium) of the palace itself, — 
which is the later meaning. 

An argument in favour of the antiquity of Homer is often drawn from the archaic 
character of the poems themselves. No definite mention, it is urged, is made of * law/ vo/uu9, 
of coinage, of writing, of riding, of the use of iron except as a valuable metal. This negative 
argument undoubtedly has its weight ; but the question is, can it outweigh the evidences of 
lateness in the diction and other respects already discussed ; and can it not be fairly set aside 
on these grounds, either that an archaic theme was purposely treated in an archaic way, or 
that in the part of Asia Minor where the poems were composed, these usages, perhaps else- 
where not unfamiliar, were little known or little cared al)out. A further argument for the 
comparative lateness of our Homer might be adduced from //. iv. 52, where Hera says to 
Zeus that he may destroy, if he pleases, her favourite cities Argos, Sparta, and Mycenae; 
for that she will not interfere to save them. This allusion is at least very naturally explained 
by the actual demolition of Mycenae by the Argives, b.c. 468. 

Many striking examples might be collected from the Iliad itself, tending to show that 
it 18 not only a patchwork, but in some respects really a clumsy one. In Thucyd. i. 11, an 
opinion is given that on their arrival at Troy the Greeks must have gained a victory over the 
Trojans, since they could not otherwise have raised a rampart for their camp. Now in our 
Iliad this rampart is constructed quite late, i.e. in the ninth year of the war. — In //. ii. S69^ 
Nestor suggests an arrangement of troops which would only be applicable on a first arrival, 
or at least, after a few unsuccessful sallies. — In //. iii. 2S6 Helen suddenly discovers, also in 
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the ninth year of the war, that she has missed her brothers the Dioscuri, and does not know 
whether they came from Troy at all, or are hiding from shame. 

That the Iliad then, as well as the Odyssey, are compilations by a comparatively late 
hand, from older materials which have long perished, and those materials too, the same which 
were used by and exclusively known to the Greek poets of the best age, seems a conclusion 
which it is at least difficult to reject. On the whole, I am disposed to believe that our Homer 
is the result of successive modifications, and that our two great epics grew by a process of 
accretion, Achilles and Ulysses being the nuclei^ as it were, of the growth, till at length some 
one great master-mind, whose name has not come down to us, because every name was merged 
and absorbed by the older name ''Homer," gave them the last form they had before the 
Alexandrine recensions, viz. the form under which Plato and Aristotle cite them. To do 
this, he must, as I have before said, have rather largely re-ivritten the poems, introducing 
into them, amongst the purposely retained archaic forms, the great mass of diction and idiom 
which they now present of a character altogether and unmistakeably late. I think it was 
perfectly competent for a skilful poet so to use up these older Troica as to produce just such 
poems as we have, viz. poems made up very largely of repeated verses, very limited in their 
historical scope, and based entirely on a presumed knowledge on the part of the reader both 
of the events he so often briefly alludes to, and of the part which his characters had taken, 
or were destined to take, in the general action of the Troica. My principal object has been 
to prove that these older Troica certainly existed, and not only so, but that they were not 
the secondary, the later, and the inferior poems, which are commonly termed the Cyclic, 
They were the Homer of remote antiquity ; ours is the Homer of the literary age, the reading 
age, the age of the drama, of rhetoric, of philosophy, — in a word, the matured genius of the 
Greek mind. 

To say who really was the adroit compiler of a poem which so soon attained such eminence 
as to throw all the older ones into the shade, is impossible. But we know that a so-called 
recension, or iiopdwai^ of Homer, was made in the time of Pericles by Antimachus, the 
celebrated poet of Colophon; though beyond this we know nothing of, what he really did 
to or for the text of Homer. I confess, I have sometimes speculated seriously on the possi- 
bility of bis having so far re-written the Iliad, as to import into it those verses, which must 
be counted by hundreds, which represent so closely the Ionic dialect of Herodotus. As he 
lived in the same country, and not far from the time, of Herodotus, the striking coincidences 
between the style of our Homer and that of Herodotus would thus be most satisfactorily 
accounted for. At any rate, I cannot doubt that our text had its origin (I mean, the written 
text, in the main as we now have it,) from some Ionic poet who lived not very long before 
Plato's time. We must remember too that Smyrna, Rhodes, and Colophon are mentioned 
among the traditional places of the poet's birth. Let any one seriously consider how con- 
sistent such a theory is with the following facts. 

It accounts, 

1. For the modern style of much of the Greek of the Iliad. 

4 
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2. For the many allusions it contains to the older poems, the existence of which is 
proved from Pindar and the tragics. 

3. For the general Asiatic tone of the similes, the scenery, and the geography. 

4. For the indifferent knowledge (except in the catalogue, an adapted poem,) of the 
geography of western Greece. 

5. For the occasional allusions to Attic customs, as to that of the Peplus of Athena 
in Bk. VI. 

6. For the mixture of very antique words and titles, with very recent forms and idioms. 

7. For the Iliad being so often and so familiarly quoted by Plato, and so rarely by 
preceding writers. 

8. For the fragmentary form of the Iliad, forming as it does but a small episode in the 
Troica, 

m 

9. For the preservation of so long a poem in its integrity, as belonging strictly to the 
writing age. 

10. For certain references in ancient writers to incidents which are clearly different 
versions of incidents given in the Iliad. 

11. For the composite nature of the poem, containing as it does words, phrases, verses, 
and even passages, repeated or slightly modified, over and over again. 

12. For the details of the Homeric armour and war-chariots being generally identical 
with the vase-paintings of B.C. 400. 

13. For a consistent whole and a complete dramatic poem being worked up out of old 
materials. 

14. For irregularities and inconsistencies in the use of the article and the digamma, 
which are on any other theory extremely perplexing. 

15. For all the characters being assumed as familiarly known ; and for the poem having 
properly neither beginning nor end, regarded as a part of the Trojan history. 

16. For certain local sympathies, such as the long account of the Island of Bhodes in 
Bk. II., the beautiful simile in the same book from the swans on the river Cayster ; above all, 
for the great praise of the Lycians, and the prominent part they take in the action. 

17. For the large number of peculiar words and lonicisms common to the Iliad and to 
Herodotus. 

18. For the absence of, or the extremely scanty allusions to, scenes in our Iliad, in the 
Attic tragedies. 

19. For the occurrence in our Iliad of several verses found also in Hesiod *. 

20. For the mention of Delphi, and its wealth, of the Egyptian Thebes and its great- 
ness ; for the allusion to Adrastus as King of Sicyon, in 11. 572 ; and the destruction of 
Mycenae in iv. 52. 



* Verses occurring also in Hesiod will be found in //. i. 26d; iv. 166; ti. 181—2, 266; viii. 15; ix. 457; xii. 21; xx. 66. 
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Here are twenty difficulties solved by my theory, few if any of which admit of any 
satisfactory solution on the supposition that the Iliad is a genuine and integral work of the poet 
called Homer, who lived B.C. 800 or even 900. No theory perhaps will ever explain the precise 
amount, or date, or method of the compilation, supposing it to be such, of those great epics, 
which have been the admiration of the world for two thousand years and considerably more. 
Nothing can be more remarkable than the way in which they silently appear, as it were, in 
Greek literature, at first in mere glimpses, as in Pindar, then a little more explicitly, as in 
Herodotus, again rather more fully in Aristophanes, till they seem to burst into full recogni- 
tion in the time of Plato. That poems of such merit, if really as ancient as they profess to 
be, should have taken so long a time to work themselvea into popularity, and to supersede 
others of less antiquity and less merit, is as difficult to believe as it is that the Tragics, who 
have bequeathed to us so many thousand verses entirely upon Homer^s subject, the Troica, 
should have ignored Homer, the presumed originator of the school of epic writers from whom 
they drew their inspirations. 
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